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V. — Genesis and Growth of an Alexander-myth. 

By professor B. PERRIN, 
"yale university. 

The career of Alexander the Great was so rapid and so 
dazzling that the imaginations of his contemporaries could 
not keep pace with it. Up to the death of Darius in 330 b.c, 
our best Alexander-tradition rests upon the history of Kal- 
listhenes, the official chronicler of Alexander's campaigns, 
and is reasonably secure. But from 330 B.C. until the time 
when Ptolemy and Aristoboulos, late in life, and nearly two 
generations after the premature death of Alexander, put into 
writing their contemporary witness to the great events of 
his career, that career reached the knowledge of the world 
laden with large accretions of oral tradition. Athenian politi- 
cal life was smothered by the Macedohian conquest, and all 
the mental energies of this gifted people found vent in liter- 
ary expression. Schools of rhetoric and philosophy flour- 
ished, the new comedy reached its acme, and the literature 
of pure romance began. But there was as yet no such 
recognized channel for the flow of pure fancy and invention 
as is afforded now by professedly fictitious narrative. Fancy 
and invention therefore found scope in the realm of what 
should have been historical narrative. These great faculties 
were especially attracted by the meteoric career of Alex- 
ander. They revelled in the vague and vast details of that 
career. The surpassing romance of its reality challenged 
and begat the romance of invention, and the reality was so 
incredible that invention could not seem more incredible. 
The great history of Kleitarchos was the rhetorical and 
dramatic combination of all this highly colored and romantic 
oral tradition with the severer outlines and more authentic 
details furnished by such contemporary witnesses as Kalli.s- 
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thenes, Eumenes, Chares, and possibly also Aristoboulos. 
It played fast and loose with the names and exploits even 
of veteran companions of Alexander who still survived, so 
that Ptolemy Lagus, having securely founded his great 
dynasty in Egypt, devoted the leisure of the peaceful close 
of his magnificent career to the elaboration of his memoirs. 
The outlines and main contents of these memoirs are hap- 
pily preserved for us in Arrian's Anabasis, and we see that 
the old veteran corrected the versions of romance, even at 
the expense of his own gloiy, in the interests of truth. It 
was not he, as he assures us, who saved Alexander's life in 
the great battle with the Malli ; he was not even there at all, 
but absent on a distant expedition. ^ For the romantic ver- 
sion of Kleitarchos, however, Ptolemy's name had sounded 
better as an Alexander-savior than one which had disappeared 
from history. 

With our outlines and main contents of Ptolemy's memoirs, 
then, for the whole of Alexander's career, and our fragments 
of Kallisthenes' contemporary history down to 330 B.C., we 
are able to control in some measure the mass of romantic 
invention which was passed on by Kleitarchos to Diodoros, 
Justin, Curtius, and Plutarch. And we find, among many 
other curious traits, that the oral and imaginative tradition 
of Alexander's career which sprang rapidly into being after 
his death in 323, and crystallized two generations later in 
the popular work of Kleitarchos, failed, as a rule, to observe 
the enormous changes which were rapidly produced in Alex- 
ander himself during the short thirteen years of his marvel- 
lous achievements. The Alexander who razed Thebes to 
the ground in 335 b.c. was a very different man from that 
Alexander who, in 336 B.C., contended for a dubious succes- 
sion to the throne of a father who had practically disinherited 
him. The Alexander who loosed the Gordian knot in 333 b.c. 
was master of Asia Minor as well as of European Hellas, 
and a different man from the Alexander who had razed 
Thebes. At the temple of Ammon in 332, all lands border- 

1 Arrian, An. vi. 1 1, 8. 
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ing on the eastern Mediterranean had become subject to 
him, with their fleets. The dreams of Isokrates had been 
more than realized. After Gaugamela and the death of 
Darius in 330 b.c. there was nothing left for a Hellenic 
ambition to achieve. Henceforth Alexander gradually dis- 
carded Macedonian control and precedent, and became rapidly 
an Oriental. He developed unsuspected oriental traits and 
ambitions ; and after five years more of romantic explora- 
tion and conquest, during which his nature suffered just 
such deterioration from the mere habit of conquest as did 
the noble nature of Trajan four centuries later on the same 
arena, he returned to his great oriental cities, half believing 
that he was, and half believed to be, a god. 

We find, now, that romantic tradition as it crystallized in 
Kleitarchos, was prone to find, and if necessary to invent, in 
the earlier periods of Alexander's brief career, illustrations 
of a spirit, a temper, and of ambitions which prevailed in him 
only during the last or oriental period of his career. The 
Alexander-anecdote must always be tested on this principle. 
To have the boy of twenty already warned by his mother 
that his father was not Philip but Zeus-Ammon, is only one 
among many such flagrantly anachronistic stories. 

A large group of anecdotes clusters about the name of 
Hephaistion. This favorite of Alexander is not mentioned 
in genuine tradition until the battle of Gaugamela, 331 B.C. 
Thereafter he gradually becomes prominent, but only during 
the oriental period of Alexander's life. And that romantic 
attachment in which the two friends were deHghted to pose 
as Achilles and Patroklos, evidently dates from the last years 
of this period. But romantic tradition confidently, and in 
a very telling way, transposes this relation to the earlier 
periods. When Alexander, just after crossing the Hellespont, 
put a wreath upon the tomb of Achilles at Ilios, romantic 
tradition has Hephaistion also adorn the tomb of Patroklos. 
It is a beautiful but a false detail. The charming story of 
Alexander's visiting with Hephaistion the tent of the cap- 
tive Persian women after the battle of Issos, of Sisygambis' 
prostrating herself before Hephaistion because she mistook 
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him for the king, and of Alexander's reassuring her gently, 
declaring that Hephaistion ivas Alexander, is another instance 
of this anachronistic transfer of relations. 

When Hephaistion died, barely two years before the death 
of Alexander himself, this romantic friendship was broken. 
As Arrian confronts the mass of tradition, genuine and 
romantic, which had come down to him concerning Alexan- 
der's behavior on this occasion, ^ he very shrewdly observes 
that writers inimical to, or jealous of Hephaistion, among 
whom may well have been Ptolemy, minimize the grief of 
Alexander ; while writers inimical to Alexander magnify it, 
and invent the most absurd details of the manner in which 
Alexander expressed it. Among the details, however, which 
Arrian accepts as authentic, are three which show a con- 
scious imitation by Alexander of Achilles' expressions of 
sorrow for Patroklos, as given in the Iliad. These are : a 
protracted abstinence from food and drink ; the placing locks 
of his hair in the folded hands of his dead friend ; and the 
burning of the body on a costly funeral pyre.^ 

In the closing years of the oriental period of Alexander's 
career, upon Hephaistion's death, we have, then, the best of 
testimony that Alexander consciously and ostentatiously 
imitated distinct acts of the Homeric Achilles. He had 
always admired the character of Achilles,'^ and romantic 
tradition does not tire of the theme of Alexander's devotion 
to the Iliad. And now romantic tradition, bent on illustrat- 
ing maliciously this late phase of Alexander's character — 
this willingness to imitate distinct acts of Achilles — per- 
petrates another anachronistic anecdote, which has, unhap- 
pily, hardly a redeeming feature. 

Homer has the raging Achilles, after slaying Hektor, drag 
the dead body at the tail of his chariot to the Achaean camp,* 
and, after the funeral rites of Patroklos, for several days in 
like manner thrice round the tomb of his dead friend.* 

' An. vii. 14, 2 ff. 2 //_ xxiii. 141 ff. 

' Arr. An. vii. 14, 4, kotA f?^"" ''*'' 'AxiXX^ms, irpds im,va i< iratSis ^iXortpila 

♦ //. xxii. 395-405, 464 f. ' //. xxiv. aii init. 
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There was no conquered foe at hand to serve Alexander in 
the same manner at the tomb of Hephaistion, and the lack 
invited invention. The invention was carried back to the 
nearest possible point where malicious feelings toward Alex- 
ander could well be gratified in this way, and this point was 
the siege and capture of Gaza in 332 b.c. A Hektor was 
found in the heroic defender of this fortress, the faithful 
eunuch of Darius, by name Batis. The resistance of the 
fortress, protracted for two months, and following the seven 
months' delay in the siege of Tyre, had inflamed the Mace- 
donians. Alexander himself had been severely wounded in 
the early part of the siege. At the final storming of the city, 
contemporary and genuine tradition had the brave defenders, 
still fighting to the last, slain to a man.^ But Batis was 
reserved by romantic invention to be dragged alive at the 
chariot of Alexander, as Hektor's body was dragged at the 
chariot of Achilles. There were not points of resemblance 
enough to make the invention a very plausible one. Batis 
had slain no Patroklos. He had simply served his king to 
the death. But he was perhaps the only foe of Alexander 
who could in any measure meet the demands of the case, for 
the invention must be made at all hazards. It gained what 
little credence it gained by playing upon the well-known 
irritation of Alexander at the needless delay before Gaza, and 
by transferring the oriental spirit of Alexander's later years 
to this earlier and purer stage of his rapid development. 

The earliest form which the story took is probably the one 
which Dionysios of Halikarnassos gives us in brief outline 
(to ■irpa'yfia). This great rhetorician {floruit 29 B.C.-7 a.d.) 
stands in the front rank of ancient critics, though as a histo- 
rian, in his Roman archaeology, he is clearly more rhetorical 
than scientific. He holds a brief for Rome. But his thorough 
acquaintance with ancient literature is unquestioned. In his 
first published work — irepl <Tvv6e(Te<o<i ovoixdrav — de compo- 
sitione verboriim (V. pp. 120 ff., Reiske = Miiller, Script, de 
rebus Alex, frag., p. 141), he quotes Hegesias of Magnesia as 

1 Arr. An. ii. I-] fin. koX driffavov trdvTes oi5toO juax^M"'!" »" fVaiTTOi iTdx^rjaav, 
in words which he means to be controversial. 
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the most frightful example possible of studied badness in style. 
The particular episode which he cites verbatim from Hegesias, 
he first gives in a brief outline of his own, and then in the 
turgid words of Hegesias. His outline is as follows : " Alex- 
ander, besieging Gaza, a stronghold of Syria, was wounded in an 
assault, and took the place only after long delay. In a rage 
he ordered all the defenders slain without quarter, and when 
he got the commander of the fortress in his power, a man of 
dignity, and rank, and presence, he ordered him to be fastened 
alive to his chariot car, drove his horses off at full speed, and 
so destroyed his enemy in the sight of the whole army." 
"One could not have," Dionysios says, "more dreadful suf- 
ferings nor a more fearful sight to describe." But Hegesias 
does it TaTreivo)<; kuI KaTayeXdcrTco'i — " meanly and ridicu- 
lously." Then follows the version of Hegesias: "The king 
himself, however, viz. Batis,'Leonnatos and Philotas brought 
to Alexander alive. And when Alexander • saw him, — cor- 
pulent and huge, of most repulsive presence, inasmuch as he 
was black, — he was filled with rage because of his treachery 
and his unseemly looks, and ordered that his feet be pierced 
with bronze hoops and that Ae be dragged round and round 
naked. Tortured with pain, the victim uttered harsh cries. 
This was just what pleased the crowd. As his anguish 
increased he shouted out with barbarian accent the word 
BecriroTT]'} in suppliant tone. ' His awkward pronunciation 
made everybody laugh. The bulk of his fat and the size 
of his paunch made him look like a big Babylonian beast. 
So the crowd kept up its railing, insulting with true soldiers' 
insolence their repulsive and helpless foe." 

It is clear from the context that Dionysios is mercilessly 
chastising above all things the vicious rhetoric of the passage. 
But the fault of this rhetoric is not confined to the invention 
of sickening details. It extends also to the perversion of 
essential features in a well-known story, the object being 
rhetorical effect and not historical fidelity. Comparison of 
the version of Hegesias with the outline of Dionysios which 
precedes it, makes it clear that Hegesias does not invent the 
story outright, as is commonly assumed. He merely loads a 
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current story with sensational incident, actually obscuring, 
if not perverting, the essential features. The simple story, 
as Dionysios gives it in outline, must therefore have been a 
part of current Alexander tradition, oral or written, when 
Hegesias wrote his history, and there is nothing in the way 
of assigning it to Kleitarchos, the first and greatest registrar 
of the accumulated romantic traditions of Alexander. 

Of Hegesias very little is known, but all that little is bad. 
He was probably contemporaneous, like Kleitarchos, with 
the last days of Ptolemy Lagus. No one mentions but to 
denounce him. Dionysios waxes almost profane as he de- 
clares that Hegesias did not leave a single decent page. 
Best known is the verdict of the amiable Plutarch on his 
saying that the great temple of the Ephesian Artemis burned 
down because the goddess was obliged to be absent on that 
night at the birth of Alexander, — a saying frigid enough, 
says Plutarch, to have extinguished the conflagration.^ But 
Hegesias is not only a writer of atrocious taste and style ; he 
is also, as writers straining for effect are apt to be, a perverter 
of history. 

Back of Kleitarchos the legend of Alexander's hectoring 
Batis cannot be traced. No primary source — neither Kal- 
listhenes, nor Aristoboulos, nor Ptolemy, the companions 
of Alexander at Gaza, mention it. Of Kleitarchos, the 
fountain-head of the great stream of romantic literary Alex- 
ander-tradition, Quintilian says that he had great ingenium 
but no fides. He wrote to please, and succeeded so well 
that he fixed upon the world, till Arrian wrote, a false con- 
ception of Alexander. For Diodoros and Justin and Curtius 
Rufus and Plutarch all draw most fully from him. But 
neither Diodoros nor Justin nor Plutarch, with all their lack 
of critical spirit and with all their appetite for the piquant, 
accept or even mention this Batis outrage. Curtius alone, 
the most discursively rhetorical, the most anti-Alexandrian, 
the most sensational of them all, admits the malicious inven- 
tion into his record. He not only admits it, he amplifies it, 

1 Plut. AUx. iii. = Miiller, Script, de rebus Alex, frag., p. 139. 
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till, though in an opposite trend of hatred for Alexander, he 
outdoes Hegesias. He adapts the legend carefully to Roman 
palates by putting in a Vergilian for the original Homeric 
shading. His account of the immediate episode is this: ^ 

" Betis, exhausted by a long and brave fight, and by many 
wounds, was at last abandoned by his men. Nevertheless, 
he maintained the hopeless struggle no less zealously, — his 
armor slippery with his own blood and that of his enemies. 
But at last, as missiles rained in from every side, his strength 
failed, and he was taken alive. Led into Alexander's pres- 
ence, that youth, filled with haughty joy, though at other 
times an admirer of bravery even in an enemy, said, 'Thou 
shalt not die as thou hast wished, but whatever most cruel 
torture can be devised against a captive, believe me, thou 
shalt suffer.' The captive fixed upon the king a gaze that 
showed not only no fear but even defiance. Then Alexander 
cried : ' Do ye see how bent he is on silence .'* hath he bowed 
the knee .'' hath he uttered one suppliant word ? But I'll 
conquer his silence, and, if nothing else, I'll wring from him 
at least a groan.' His wrath became frenzy, his very nature 
now changing with his fortunes. Through the heels of the 
living captive thongs were passed, and, fastened to a chariot, 
he was dragged round the city by the horses of the king, who 
boasted that he took his vengeance on a foe in imitation of 
Achilles, from whom he sprang." 

It seems to me clear that Curtius has used, not Hegesias 
at all, as is usually assumed, but the current romantic version 
of Kleitarchos, given in outline by Dionysios. Batis is the 
hero in both, and Alexander the degenerate imitator of a 
noble sire, whereas the purpose of Hegesias was clearly to 
exalt Alexander at the expense of Batis. The Alexandrian 
history of Hegesias was adulatory. The dramatic speeches 
of Alexander are in the usual manner of Curtius, his own 
rhetorical embellishments. In Homer, Achilles drags Hektor 
round the tomb of Patroklos. In Kleitarchos and Hegesias, 
Alexander drags Batis vaguely around. But in Vergil,^ one 

1 iv. 6, 25 ff. 2 ^gn. i. 483 f. 
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of Dido's palace frescoes represented how 

Ter circum Iliacos raptaverat Hectora mures, 
Exanimumque auro corpus vendebat Achilles — 

and so Curtius has Alexander drag Batis thrice round the 
walls of Gaza. 

Strange to say, it is this last and most egregious of all the 
versions of the Batis-outrage, the version of Curtius, which 
has become most firmly fixed in English histories of Alex- 
ander. Probably Rollin's history was the one most familiar 
to English readers before the days of Mitford. The English 
translation runs as follows : ^ 

"When Betis, who had been taken prisoner in the last 
assault, was brought before him, Alexander, instead of using 
him kindly, as his valor and fidelity justly merited, this young 
monarch, who otherwise esteemed bravery even in an enemy, 
fired on that occasion with an insolent joy, spoke thus to 
him : ' Betis, thou shalt not die the death thou desirest. 
Prepare therefore to suffer all those torments which revenge 
can invent.' Betis, looking upon the king with not only a 
firm, but an haughty air, did not make the least reply to 
these menaces ; upon which the king, more enraged than 
before at his disdainful silence, ' Observe,' said he, ' I be- 
seech you, that dumb arrogance ! Has he bended the knee .'' 
Has he spoke but even so much as one submissive word .-' 
But I will conquer this obstinate silence, and will force 
groans from him, if I can draw nothing else.' At last Alex- 
ander's anger rose to fury ; his conduct now beginning to 
change with his fortunes. Upon which he ordered a hole to 
be made through his heels, when, a rope being put through 
them, and this being tied to a chariot, he ordered his soldiers 
to drag Betis round the city till he died. He boasted his 
having imitated on this occasion Achilles, from whom he 
was descended ; who, as Homer (sic !) relates, caused the 
dead body of Hector to be dragged in the same manner 
round the walls of Troy ; as if a man ought ever to pride 

1 Vol. V. p. 74 (Amer. ed.). 
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himself for having imitated so ill an example. Both were 
very barbarous, but Alexander was much more so, in causing 
Betis to be dragged alive ; and for no "other reason, but be- 
cause he had served his sovereign with bravery and fidelity, 
by defending a city with which he had entrusted him ; a 
fidelity that ought to have been admired and even rewarded 
by an enemy, rather than punished in so cruel a manner." 

It is plain, without consulting his citation of authorities, 
that Rollin has here simply translated Curtius. The varia- 
tion of Alexander's ordering the outrage to be performed by 
his soldiers is merely a semi-pardonable misunderstanding of 
Curtius' language on that point, and cannot prove recourse 
to Hegesias. Rollin even makes his own the common error 
of having Homer represent Achilles as dragging Hektor's 
body round the walls of Troy. 

Mitford does not so much as mention the legend, but re- 
produces Arrian's brief, and as I think controversial state- 
ment, that every man of the defenders died fighting at his 
post. 

Thirlwall, it hardly needs saying, also utterly ignores the 
legend. Nothing else would be expected of so judicial a 
historian. 

Grote, who is at his worst in his history of Alexander, is 
at his worst even as a historian of Alexander in his treat- 
ment of the Batis-legend :^ " One prisoner alone was reserved 
for special treatment — the prince or governor himself, the 
eunuch Batis ; who, having manifested the greatest energy 
and valor, was taken severely wounded, yet still alive. In 
this condition he was brought by Leonnatus and Phil6tas 
into the presence of Alexander, who cast upon him looks of 
vengeance and fury. The Macedonian prince had under- 
taken the siege mainly in order to prove to the world that 
he could overcome difficulties insuperable to others. But he 
had incurred so much loss, spent so much time and labor, 
and undergone so many repulses before he succeeded, that 
the palm of honor belonged rather to the minority vanquished 

ix. 91 ff. (Eng. ed.). 
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than to the multitude of victors. To such disappointment, 
which would sting Alexander in the tenderest point, is to be 
added the fact, that 'he had himself incurred great personal 
risk, received a severe wound, besides his narrow escape 
from the dagger of the pretended Arabian deserter [romantic 
invention]. Here was ample ground for violent anger; which 
was moreover still farther exasperated by the appearance of 
Batis — an eunuch — a black man — tall and robust, but at the 
same time fat and lumpish — and doubtless at the moment 
covered with blood and dirt. Such visible circumstances, 
repulsive to eyes familiar with Grecian gymnastics, contrib- 
uted to kindle the wrath of Alexander to its highest pitch. 
After the siege of Tyre, his indignation had been satiated 
by the hanging of the 2000 surviving combatants [romantic 
tradition] ; here, to discharge the pressure of a still stronger 
feeling, there remained only the single captive, upon whom, 
therefore, he resolved to inflict a punishment as novel as it 
was cruel. He directed the feet of Batis to be bored, and 
brazen rings to be passed through them ; after which the 
naked body of this brave man, yet surviving, was tied with 
cords to the tail of a chariot driven by Alexander himself, 
and dragged at full speed amidst the triumphant jeers and 
shouts of the army. Herein Alexander, emulous even from 
childhood of the exploits of his legendary ancestor Achilles, 
copied the ignominious treatment described in the Iliad as 
inflicted on the dead body of Hector. This proceeding of 
Alexander, the product of Homeric reminiscences operating 
upon an infuriated and vindictive temperament, stands out 
in respect of barbarity from all that we read respecting the 
treatment of conquered towns in antiquity. His remaining 
measures were conformable to received usage." Grote has here 
actually combined Hegesias with Curtius, an adulatory with 
a defamatory version of the legend, culling from each such 
details as can be made to tell in any way against the char- 
acter of Alexander, and omitting all those features which 
either palliate the conduct of Alexander or reveal the un- 
trustworthiness of the authorities for the outrage. "The 
bad taste of Hegesias as a writer does not diminish his credi- 
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bility as a witness," Grote concludes in a note. It is not 
the bad taste of Hegesias which leads us to reject his wit- 
ness, but his utter lack of authority and respect among 
ancient critics, and the fact that, in this instance, he is 
merely recounting, with manifest perversions, an episode of 
romantic and sensational invention. 

It is doubtless due to the influence of Rollin and Grote 
that this language finds a place in such an excellent manual 
as Fisher's Outlines of Universal History : ^ " Homer was his 
[Alexander's] delight, and in Homer he took Agamemnon 
[Achilles .'] for his model ; but the direst act of cruelty done 
by Achilles — that of dragging Hector after his chariot, he 
exceeded, when he dragged Batis, a general who had opposed 
him, at the tail of his chariot through the streets of Gaza." 

The last edition of Oman's History of Greece, on the whole 
the best brief school history of Greece, at any rate the one 
now winning most favor from the general public, adds a new 
chapter to include Alexander's career. In this chapter is the 
following paragraph :^ "When the place fell, the king deter- 
mined to imitate his ancestor Achilles in the least praise- 
worthy of his actions : he had Batis bound to the tail of 
his chariot, and dragged him along till he died, because 
Achilles had dealt in the same way with the corpse of 
Hector." 

No German historian of note admits the legend into his text. 
Droysen, in a foot-note, says : ^ " Curtius or his immediate 
source has borrowed much material for his account of this 
siege from Hegesias. This is of no historical worth, particu- 
larly the attempted assassination of Alexander by an Arabian 
deserter, and the vengeance taken on Batis after his capture 
by Philotas and Leonnatos. Curtius omits these two names 
because he has already located Philotas in Tyre." 

Holm, in a brief note, makes Hegesias the sole (ultimate) 
authority for the legend.* "Grote accepts it," he says, 
"Droysen does not. A rhetorician is not a good source." 

'p. 113- ^p. 533- 

' Geschichte des Hellenismus, i. 301. 
* Griechische Geschichte, iii. 383. 
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Niese, also in a foot-note, refers to Curtius' version of the 
legend, adding :i "This is invention, which is first given in 
characteristic fashion by the famous Hegesias." 

The story of Alexander's outraging Batis is ' Erdichtung ' 
— invention, pure and simple. The purpose of this paper is 
to show how it came to be invented, and when, and then how 
the invention grew and waxed strong till it disfigures the 
pages of so great a historian as Grote. Whether Hegesias 
be the ultimate source for the story, or romantic tradition 
crystallizing in Kleitarchos, as this paper maintains, does 
not affect the main point. There is no reputable authority 
for the grotesque incident. The memory of Alexander has 
well-authenticated crimes and follies enough to support with- 
out being loaded with any of romantic invention. 

1 Geschichte der griech. und makedon. Staaten, i. p. 82. 



